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ABSTRACT 

A nonprofit, independent parent education program for 
parent empowerment is described in this report. Sponsored by the 
Parent Institute for Quality Education, the training process focuses 
on developing parent involvement, action, and advocacy in low income, 
Hispanic, and ethnolinguistic populations. The program challenges the 
expectation that students in these groups are destined to academic 
failure. Based on the problem-posing education process and 
experiential learning approach, a program goal is the incremental 
development of skills for systemic change from an initial knowledge 
base. Workshops address the dominant themes of parental concerns, 
which include student development, family interaction, school-home 
accountability, and school culture. Strengths of the program include 
its core of facilitators, commitment to parents, and respect for 
parents. Weaknesses are financial pressures, organizational 
structure, and lack of resources. Initial assessment demonstrates 
that low income parents are interested, willing, ard socially 
responsible, and that a vision exists for meUcing education a 
democratic, empowering institution. TaUDles and figures illustrate the 
training process and school characteristics. A list of 41 references 
is included* (LMI) 
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PARENTS AS EQUAL COLLABORATORS OF THEIR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION: 
TOWARDS TRANSFORMATIONAL EMPOWERMENT 



In a large urban school district, elemeutary school personnel find 
themselves discussing ways for parents to be engaged in the education of 
their children. Achievement scores have not improved through educational 
reforms. The sincere minds of school leadership ponder ways to establish 
strong home and school collaboration. Yet, in their tone of voice, they 
reflect pessimism on the commitment of low income parents to be actively 
engaged in parent education programs that can empower them to be teachers of 
their own children. The concerns expressed about parent education are 
reduced to the questions: "Why won't parents participate?" and "How can 
we i\et parents to participate?" 

The above scenerio has been enacted in a number of school districts 
where parent participation is nonexisUnt or lacking. A description and 
examination of a parent education process that empowers the parent, the 
student, the school, and the community are the focus of this paper. Specif- 
ically, a training process that enables parents to empower themselves, be 
advocates for their children's education, and move them into a plan of 
action will be described. 

In the late 1980' s, the Parent Institute for Quality Education was 
initiated through the strong leadership of a Baptist Minister, Reverend 
Vahac Mardirosian, who challenged the above scenerio and myth that low income 
parents and/or ethnolinguistic communities are not Interested in the educa- 
tion of their children. Working jointly with faculty of the Department of 
Policy Studies in Language and Cross Cultural Education, the Parent Institute 
for Quality Education, a nonprofit organization located in San Diego 



County, has used an educational process that enables parents to pursue a 
plan of acdon for the benefit of their children* The involvement, action 
and advocacy of parents is the enabling process that we term "empowerment." 

Experience has shown that, while there is no lack of concern on the part 
of parents and community members who assume collaborative responsibility 
with the school for improving its educational services, there is a need for 
parents to be empowered with skills and knowledge to enable them to give 
their contribution a maximum usefulness. The same can be said of school 
personnel concerned with providing programs that have the input and support 
of the school community* This paper will be helpful to school personnel, 
school leadership, and program planners in forming partnerships with parents 
that will ultimately increase the opportunities for students to succeed* 

In order to provide the reader with the salient points described above, 
the paper has been divided into the following five sections. The first part 
of this paper provides a rationale for parent parcipation, the second part 
reviews the existing literature on parent education and Latino and ethno- 
linguistic communities. The third part provides a description of a parent 
education training process driven by the voices of parents. The fourth 
part operationalizes che parent education training process through a "Parent 
Empowerment Model." The last part provides a discussion on the organiza- 
tional tensions and language of possibilities embedded in the "Parent 
Institute Training Process." 

RATIONALE FOR PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN 
There is a strong tradition in the United States that public schools 
should be responsible to the communities they serve. Local school boards, 
parent teacher associations, educational agencies, and the local school 
community all attest to the mainstream society's acceptance of this 
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tradition. It fits well with society's view of itself as democratic; 

indeed, public education is counted among the most imporunt of our democ*:atic 

institutions (Rivera, et al., 1978). Democracy is govermeat by the people 

in that it is the members of a community, who participate in the determination 

of policy for the community as a whole (Cohen, 1961). 

As Aleshire (1970) and Amstein (1969) suggest, in a democratic 

society the education of children requires that schools consider the 

following principles: 

First: educational planning should not be done without the 
participation of its clients. 

Second: parental participation involves collective decision- 
making, for the commitment Mde by the pa^rticipants will 
motivate them toward practical implementation of planned action. 

Third: parental participation ensures accurate decisions, speeds 
up the process of change and creates active leadership. It 
provides a forum for the exchange of priorities. 

Benellos (1971), in addressing community participation in a partici- 
patory democracy, suggests a fourth principle: 

Decision making is the process whereby people discuss, decide, 
plan and implement those decisions that affect their lives. 
This requires that the decision-making process be continuous 
and significant, direct, rather than through represenutives, 
and organized around issues instead of personalities. 

It stands to reaso«i, therefore, that a growing body of judicial deci- 
sions and enacted legislation affirm the responsibility of public schools 
to all students. With respect to low income and/or culturally and linguis- 
tically diverse students. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, HEW May 
25, 1970 Memorandum, Lau vs Nichols (1974), the Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act (1974), and the federally funded entitlement programs 
clearly require public schools to involve parents actively in the education 
of their children. Explicitly and implicitly, current law and state and 
federal mandates affirm that instructional programs roust Uke into 



consideration the concerns, the views, and the values of the communities to 
which these students belongs The need ior students to experience school 
membership and community identity is a necessary condition of any effective 
school program and experience* la short, there are many reasons why educa- 
tional program planners, administrators and implementators need to seek an 
open, participatory, and collaborative relationship with the low income 
communities of ethnically diverse students (Berla & Hall,, 1989) • In 
conceptualizing, designing and implementing a parent education program that 
results in well adjusted, intelligent, and academically successful students, 
the values and assumptions on which we base our conceptual approach and 
processes are of the greatest importance. 

The concept of "parent involvement in education" can have many mean- 
ings. According to Laosa (1983), the term can refer to a broad range of 
contracts between parents and educators, and between parents and children. 
To address the issue of values and program assumptions, the proposed 
training model in this paper attempts to move away from perceiving parent 
education as a social pathology process (changing the behavior of parents) 
.0 one of social transformation (changing the barriers in the social context 
that hinders human development and parental involvement). From a policy 
perspective, the first approach perceives the parent/home as the problem in 
remedying the poor academic achievement of low income and ethnically diverse 
children. The premise of this approach holds that there is some deficiency 
in these students^ and that their families and cultures must be corrected 
(Ascher, 1988). The second approach perceives the parents as agents of 
change that can transform their school community and home contexts into a 
setting whete there is concern and support is for developing the human 
potential of all members in the social context. The premise of the second 



approach Is based on respect, responsibility, concern for the welfare of 
youth, and the determination to act for the good of the community. 

LITERATURE REVIEW ON PARENT EDUCATION 
AND HISPANIC AND ETHNOLINGUISTIC STUDENTS 

While the enactment of federal and state educational legislation in the 
last twenty-two years, to assist schools in addressing the educational needs of 
low income and ethnolingustic students, has sharpened an awareness of the 
critical need to involve parents in the educational process, few programs have 
established strong collaborative relationships between the school-home-community 
(U.S. House of Representatives, 1988). The need for strong home-school 
collaboration in the case of Latino and other non-English language communities 
throughout the nation is based on their socioeconomic condition, which is 
significantly below the national averages. They are also significantly 
below California and national averages for elementary and high school achievement, 
high school graduation, college enrollment, and college graduation. A causal 
link between low educational attainment and low socioeconomic achievement 
is widely accepted. The Census data (1988) indicates that the ethnolinguistic 
population in California and the nation is increasing dramatically. The 
clear trend of current conditions is toward an ever increasing percentage 
of the population who are undereducated, underproductive, and underemployed, 
and who are not contributing proportionally to the national economy (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1988). 

It is also widely accepted that a significant factor in the low school 
retention rate of Hispanic and ethnolinguistic students, particularly those 
living in low income communities, is the lack of appropriate parental sup- 
port for and participation iu public school educational programs. A clear 
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and scrongly expressed opinion, based on active experience of parents and 
educational support agency professionals, is that Hispanic and ethnolin- 
guistic parents fail to participate effectively in the education of their 
children. The reasons given are that they lack knowledge about their children's 
future and do not undersUnd the schools' expectations about their children. 
The parents are also unaware of the structures and functions of public 
education, their rights and responsibilities as panints, and school and 
teachers' expectations of parents and students. These problems are often 
exacerbated by an insufficient understanding of the English language. The 
majority of those expressing the significance of this problem in the education 
of these students are emphatic in asserting that Latino and ethno Unguis tic 
parents are too busy dealing with cheir daily survival and have no time for 
their children. In addition, they assert that education is especially 
needed by those parents of children whose ethnic, linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds are such that they must learn "new ways," "the American way," 
to succeed in U.S. society (Ascher, 1988). Yet, a vocal minority counters 
these assumptions on the be sis of their experience and personal identification 
with the issues--that Hispanic and ethnolinguistic parents care about the 
education of their children and have a high level of awareness of their 
need for training to participate cooperatively with public schools ( Comer, 
1988; Cummins 1989; Henderson, 1987). 

Educational Limitotions and Socioeconomic Limitations in Low Income Communities 

It is Indisputable that Hispanic and ethnolinguistic youth do less 
well in the public schools, on average, than do mainstream youth. There 
is no doubt that their low academic achievements are reflected in the 
lower socioeconomic levels characteristic of their communities. There is 
a plethora of evidence documenting these two points. The following are 
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examples illustrative of Hispanic children, but equally applicable to other 

ethno Unguis tic children: 

Data collected by the California State Department of Education 
and analyzed by the Social Equity Technical Assistance Center at 
San Diego State University showed that in 1984-85, 46.3% of 
California's Hispanic 12th graders attended schools where the 
average reading scores ranked In the State's lowest 25th percen- 
tile. Only 9% of Hispanic students attended schools with average 
reading scores in the top 25th percentile. In contrast, in that 
year, 34.1% of Anglo 12th graders were in schools where the 
average reading score was in the top 25th percentile and only 
11.8 % were in schools ranked in the lowest 25th percentile. The 
contrast remains if we look at scores for 3rd or 6th graders, or 
if we examine math instead of reading scores (Espinosa and Ochoa, 
1990). 

— The U.S. Department of Commerce (1988) reports that 83% of U.S. 
18-19 year olds graduated from high school. "Whites" did slightly 
better than the national rate with 88% graduating. Hispanics, 
with 62% graduating, did the poorest of the groups compared 
(White, Black, Hispanic). 

— Bureau of labor Statistics reported an employment to population 
ratio of .41 for Hispanic youth aged 16-24, compared to a .67 
ratio for their White counterparts (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1988). 

— The National Council on Educational Statistics reported that 8.5% 
of 16-24 year old Hispat ics were unemployed, compared to 5.8% un- 
employment for 16-24 year old Whites. The unemployment rate for 



Hispanic high school dropouts was 21. LZ (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1988). 

The Census reports a median family income of $20,306 for Hispanic 
people, a national median family income of $31,610 for Whites (U.S* 
Department of Commerce, 1988). 
That a causal relationship exists between poverty and low educational 
achievement-- and, conversely, between economic success and educational at- 
tainment--has been maintained in countless studies and disserUtions (Nathan, 
1986; Harris & Associates, 1987). It is a supported article of faith in 
the U.S. that education is the key toward upward social and economic mobility. 

Demographics and School Holding Power 

Wow large a portion of its population can a society toler4te as under- 
educated, underemployed, and undercompensated? This question cannot be 
shunned if we recognize that these objectives apply to a rapidly expanding 
share of the U.S. people. 

la the case of Hispanic and ethno Unguis tic communities, the 1988 census 
reports show that the Hispanic population Is growing nationally faster than 
any other ethnic group. In 1980 to 1988, the Hispanic civilian population 
increased by 34% or about 5 million people. In 1988, California's Hispanics 
amounted to 33.9% of the nation's total, while their numbers in the State 
have grown from 3.1 to 6.5 million— an increase of 109% (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1988). While Hispanics are the fastest growing ethnic group, 
their school dropout rate exceeds 45%. Of the 55% that graduate, 10% have 
skills sifficient to pursue a college education (Ochoa et al., 1987). 

The demographic reality must affect the way we view the public school 
system's failure to retain and educate ethnolinguistic youth. As their 
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numbers grow, it is cleai that their lack of school success ceases to be— 
if ever it was— their problem alone. The cost to the state and nation of 
their lost economic and social productivity is incalculable. The cost of 
social programs, law enforcement and other "remedies" to the social effects 
of poverty and high unemployment are already astronomical. Demographic 
reality predicts the steady rise of those costs if the education of Latino/ 
Hispanic youth is not substantially improved; as those costs rise, they will 
be borne by a shrinking percentage of the population. 

Opinions may vary as to the best means of improving the quality of 
education, but it Is clear that no program can benefit students who will 
not participate in it. Public schools* inability to retain Latino/Hispanic 
youth, particularly in high school, is critical. For 45Z of all Hispanics 
to be without a high school education and with 22% of Hispanic high school 
dropouts unemployed, this is an unacceptable social situation. 

Parent Support and School Effectiveness 

Both critics and defenders of the public school jystem agree that the 
lack of communication, cooperation, and participatory effort between schools 
and parents of low income youth is a critical factor negatively affecting 
students' success and schools' holding power (Henderson, 1985; Lightfoot, 
1978). Students enter school from a cultural background different from 
that of the school. They often come without any exposure to mainstream 
values and expectations assumed by the school curriculum. These students 
have a different socialization background th-n what is expected by their 
teachers and school personnel. Furthermore, a significant number of Hispanic 
and ethnolinguistic students have a dominant language other than English. 
If they are to negotiate successfully the door to social and economic 
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Independence, the students are expected to Identify with school's expectations, 
learn it.-^ language, compete successfully in its assigned tasks, and identify 
their future well-being with school success. 

For such students, a bridge must be built linking the home and the 
school. Without a bridge, ther« is only a chasm. However, a bridge must 
have its footings solidly on each bank. It mast be built consciously and 
cooperatively by parents and educators who share understanding, concerns, 
goals, and expectations of at.d for the children who are their joint respon- 
sibility ( Brice ad McLaughlin, 1987; Rich, 1989). 

The research literature has begun to document that parents can do much 
to prepare their children for school, to support their efforts in school, 
and to reinforce students' positive valuation of schooling. Parents have a 
right, in the local school system, to a voice in and a review of the way 
schools meet their children's needs. Where parents consistently fulfill 
these roles in cooperation with the schools, their children do well, and 
drop-out rates are low ( Delgado-Gaitan, 1990; Henderson, 1987; Rich, 1987). 

The relationship betweeu parent participation with schools and school 
effectiveness is widely accepted in the many "special," "compensatory" and 
"remedial" school programs mandated or provided by state and federal 
agencies. Yet, too often, these programs have failed in their intent and, 
often, program evaluations have suggested that the one critical program 
fault was the failure to accomplish the parent-participation goals (Aschet, 
1988). A strong parent-school involvement program would stress that the 
parents be actively involved to ensure a relevant and meaningful education for 
their children. 

Problems in School/Parent Cooperation 

The gulf between public schools and the parents and communities of low 
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Income *nd ethnically divers* students Is a reality that the present 
generation of parents and school personnel have experienced. This Is not 
the place to examine causes, but to Identify obstacles to a solution. 
Regretably, we must recognize that there Is a strong expectation among pub- 
lic school educators that low Income parents will not fulfill their neces- 
sary role as collaborators In their children's education (Eps-ieln and Dauber, 
1989). This Is expressed In studies that describe the conceptual and social 
mismatch of experience that low Income children bring to school. It Is also 
expressed In the often heard explanations from teachers and principals that 
Latino and low Income parents do not care about their children's schooling 
(Henderson, 1987). Perhaps It Is reflected In the finding by Massey, Scott 
and Dombush (1975, p 11) who "discovered that contrary to some beliefs, 
poor and minority children are constantly being told that they are doing 
well when they are not, that their work Is satisfactory when It Is not, 
and that they are progressing when they are not." Not only are the students 
deluded but so are their parents. Consequently, the public often sees that 
ethnically diverse and low Income students with passing grades cannot 
function at work or In college. 

In recent years, national educational conferences have sponsored sem- 
inars for educators, administrators, and educational policy Mkers on parent 
participation and the need for restructuring of schools. Concerns expressed 
there about parent participation have once again reduced themselves essentially 
to the questions: "Why won't parents participate?" and "How can we get 
parents to participate?" 
Parent Empowerment 

Goodson and Hess (1978) and Rich (1985) in their research on parent 
Involvement, differentiate parent education into four types, each with an 
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overriding assumption as to the role of the parents 

1. parents as more effective role models 

2. parents as better parents in educating their children 

3. parents as supporting resources for the school 

4. parents as policymakers 

Such parent education sees parents as active participants and not as 

passive followers of their children education. Suggested is a training 

approach designed to provide parents with knowledge, skills, and sensitivity 

to support the cognitive and social development of all students—for the 

good of the community. Specifically, the goals are to enable parents: 

. to be effective teachers of their own children 

. to be equal collaborators of their children's 
development, nnd 

. to influence quality educational excellence for all 

children 

Such a parent training empowerment model calls for low-income and 
ethnically diverse parents to be trained for achieving positive support and 
collaborative participation with public schools. Underlying the tr^koach to 
parent training is a conviction that life success requires a conscious 
understanding of ceruin sociopolitical structural relationships (Persell, 
1977) as they are articulated in our society. 

This structural relationships calls for an understanding of how social 
beliefs and values shape and influence school curricula and educational 
policy. In turn, policy and values operationalized in the form of institutional 
practices of schooling influence the academic achievement of different 
groups and their career expectations. These educational practices form 
socialization experiences that shape educational and occupational aspirations, 
which influence the actual, academic attaintment, or educational outcomes 
of students (Giroux, 1983; Persell, 1977). Thus, the long term goal of 
effective parent training and empowerment Is to demystify the societal. 
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instltutiooal, interpersonal and intrapsychical relationships to enable 
parents to understand and be proactive in securing educational practices that 
nurture the development of all students to be responsible participants in 
shaping our democracy. These are shown in their simplest form in the following 
schema: 
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The present reality suggests that there is a gulf that exists between 
public schools and the low income communities. In its broadest sense, this 
distance is a culture! and a political one (Chavkin, 1989). The past, 
including the past fifteen years of stepped-up school activity, has shown 
that the school system itself is limited in its ability to provide the training 
needea for pareats. Our experience has been that much deeper and more lasting 
results occur when parent training takes place in the context of parent/ 
community mobilization to exercise a democratic right to participate in 
sharing the education of the community's children (Harris and Associates, 
1987). 

The research on school-parent collaboration (Thelen, 1967; Swap, 1987; 
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and Ascher, L988) suggests that the most effective results wiLL be ofataitted 
by low income communities which institutionalize the training of their 
members to support and participate with the public schools as an element 
within their local cultures. This approach promises a self-supporting 
system that will not be perceived as alien or outside- imposed, but rather a 
CJlture-owned means of participation in a multicultural society. 

DESCRIPTION OF PARENT EDDCATION TRAINING PROCESS 
While the school effectiveness movement has identified five conditions 
of an effective school —1) strong instructional leadership , 2) an instruc- 
tional focus on bssic skills , 3) an orderly climate with the focus on 
learning , 4) high expectations for student achievement , and 5) frequent 
mo nitoring of student progress- it h^s avoided the role of parent partici- 
pation . The literature on effective schools (Nye, 1989) allude to the 
importance of active parents and interested citizen groups in establishing 
a positive home-community-school linkage. 

To address this gap, a parent education process external to the gov- 
ernance policies of school districts has been undertaken in San Diego 
County. The reason for choosing to seek this approach is the anxiety on 
the part of school administrators that any emphasis on the role of parents 
in increasing student achievement will detract from the responsibility for 
education that must be placed on the school. Another reason was based on 
the extremely slow response on the part of school personnel to implement 
parent leadership training (Mexican American Advisory Committee, 1987) and 
recognize the concerns of parents. 

The Parent Leadership Training Institute was created to listen to the 
voices of low income parents (Giroux, 1983) and specifically Latino/Hispanic 
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and ethno Unguis tic parents. In the development of an approach that would 
address the silent voices of the community, the followlns assumptions about 
the community and Its sociopolitical context were recognized: 

1. that people have different learning styles which are 
composed of varying combinations of four basic processes: 
experience, reflection, conceptualisation, and affirmation 
of reality. Consequently, educational activities should 
contain elements of all four processes. 

2. that people learn more easily In situations of mutual 
respect, cooperation, and trust. Thus, the affective 
aspects of Individuals cannot be divorced from their 
Intellectual and cognitive growth. 

3. that people learn when the subject matter Is Immediately 
relevant to their existence. 

4. that people learn when they set their own goals and actively 
participate In the decision making process In the learning 
environment. In such activities, Individuals are the 
subjects of the learning process. 

5. that being part of humanity and the act of learning both 
Involve the active transformation (change) of the environ- 
ment. 

6. that people use their fullest potential only In dlaloglcal 
situations. 

7. that each person Is a human being filled with a myriad 
of Infinite experiences from which all can learn. 

To Incorporate the above assumptions Into an educational process, the 
work and research of Paulo Frelre (1973) and Fals Borda (1972) were Incorpo- 
rated Into a training framework that formed the working dynamics of the 
Parent Institute for Quality Education. The training framework Is Illus- 
trated In figure 1 and begins with the school Inviting a team of facili- 
tators (Parent Institute) to dialogue with a core of parents, and document 
their voices. This Invitation comes from the school leadership that Is 
committed to seeing thati 

• parents are effective teachers of their own children 

• parents are collaborators In their children's development, and 
^ parents are agents for quality education. 
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Glvtn the organizational commitment to actualize the abov« goals, the 
facilitators over a period of three to five weeks esMblish dialogue with 
parents. This dialogue becomes the voice of the parent community through the 
identification of needs, wants, and concerns. What follows is a lisUng of 
issues that are clustered into generative themes. These themes become the focus 
of their training workshops. Selected themes are developed into workshops that 
provide enabling experiences for dialogue, reflection, conceptualization, 
practice, internalization, and action. Thus, each workshop addresses a 
concern or issue identified by the parent community. Embedded in each work- 
shop format are problem posing activities that lead to the identification of 
the problem, conditions contributing to the problem and solutions, and 
alternative options for addressing the problem and/or concerns. 

Problem posing education, the pedagogical approach used in each work- 
shop experience, is illustrated in figure II. The problem posing education 
process takes the approach of the experiential learning cycle. Such ap- 
proach is composed of a series of phases: actual experience (workshop and 
activities), reflection about the experience (analysis of conditions), 
conceptualization (understanding of issues), praxis (practice applied 
activities), and internalization (personal growth). This approach provides 
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the process used In each training session. Such approach has proven effec- 
tive in the growth and development of parent participants and of the members 
of the Parent Institute training team. Furthermore, the training activities 
vary from session to session to make the dialogue dynamic, collaborative, 
and of persoral interest to the parents* 

Process for Initiating Parent Institute Training 

Historically, low income and/or ethnolinguistic parents are not com- 
fortable in feeling a sense of belonging with the schools their children 
attend. The social distance between the school and the home is part of the 
product of the bureaucratization of educational policy, and cultural dis- 
tances between themselves and school professionals. Furthermore, school 
practices airi justified by educators who claim an expertise that working 
class and poor parents cannot match (Bastain, et al., 1987). 

To build a community of parents who undertake training through the 
Parent Institute, culturally based communication is established by facil- 
itators who are members of the ethnic community. Specific person to person 
communication is initiated, nurtured through phone-calls and a series of 
personal letters inviting the parents to dialogue and participate in the 
training. Figure III illustrates a flow chart used to plan each training 
series with a given school community. Initial recognition of the parent 
as a co-equal in the education of their children is a paramount practice 
that permeates throughout each training and culminates with a special 
graduation ceremony. In this final training ceremony the superintendent of 
the school district aud/or the president of the college/university are 
invited to present a certificate of recognition to each parent. This event 
also provides the parent with a personal linkeaje with school authority and 
leadership. As the organizational commitment on the part of the school 
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Process for Initiating Parent Training 




Outcom 



1. Establish interest^eed at school site 



2. Community meeting to identify themes of 
interest/concem^sues (2^ meetings) 

3. Selection of themes 

4. School-institute agreement to collaborate 



Identification of parents 
Letters/phone calls 
Registration 
Facilitators 



Giild care 
Facilities 

Qosing ceremony 
DatesAime 



5. Envelopment of training workshops on selected themes 

6. Identification and selection of instructors and training 

7. Delivery of Training workshops 

• Instructors' materials 

• Weekly review 

8. Parental Contact: Ongoing communication & phone calls 

9. Parent contacts: Community networking 

10. Closure of training: Evaluation & CeremonyyCeitificate 

11. Follow-up 
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persists, this training cycle Is repeated. 

Long Term Training Goals 

In over a two-year period the Parent Institute for Quality Education 
has trained over 2,800 parents, who at a mlnlmun have participated In four 
thematic Issues. The vision of such training Is to nurture the development 
of parent* from a level of undersUndlng their role and advocacy In the 
education of their children to a level In which they become the trainers 
of other parents. Figure IV Illustrates the long term training agenda of 
the Parent Institutes with respect to areas of parent empowerment. Level 
I training focuses on parent Issues that directly Impact home-school col- 
laboration, level II training focuses on demystifying school structures and 
practices, level III training focuses on leadership skills development, 
and l«vel IV training focuses on action research for Improving schooling 
for low Income and ethnollngulstlc students. The levels move from a know- 
ledge base to system change skills acquisition level. As the level of 
personal commitment Increases, it Is projected that at each level the cadre 
of parents will decrease In terms of numbers. While a large critical mass 
are expected to complete' level I and II training, a much smaller number are 
expected to participate In level III and IV trainings. 

Parent training level III and IV Is foreseen as occurring In the context 
of community action as parents seek to develop leadership skills and establish 
a participatory relationship with public schools. The dynamic problem posing 
approach is also used in these levels of training. The training Is also 
conducted within the parents' own community structures, a nonthreatenlng 
environment In which questioning, debate, discussion and free self-exprcaslon 
can take place—an envlroment In which self -actualizing choices are possible. 
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Figure IV 
PARENT LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROCESS 
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T finer a 

P*r«nts ar« trained in groups of 20 to 30 to allow for interaction, 
personalisation, dialogue, and activities yielding low anxiety and free 
flow of cofflfflunication. 

The trainers meet weeVly to review their workshop naterials. Trainers 
are selected based on ';heir experience and sensitivity in working and train- 
ing parents, as well as in their ability to deliver workshops in Spanish, 
English, and other languages. In their review of each of the training work- 
shops, the trainers addrsss process, clarity and desired concept atulnment, 
under each theme, for each training session. The director or coordinator 
of each parent Institute training series Is responsible for faclllUtlng 
all aspects of the training— scheduling, materials, training of trainers, 
documenutlon, fend evaluation of sessions. Each workshop has suggested 
support materials and readings for the trainers to review as the support 
knowledge base on the theme under discussion. 

Cllmata of Instruction 

la order to faclllute learning and a climate for sharing Ideas, the 
instructor provides learning experiences that lead to the examination of 
key coacepts. In addition, the Instructor facilitates Interaction among 
participants In the discussion and activities of the workshop. It Is 
assumed that each parent participant brings to each meeting a wealth of 
knowledge and resources. The parent group Is expected to pool their expe- 
rience and examine the Ideas and concepts of each workshop through the eyes 
and views of more than one parent. 
Format of Learning Theory 

Significant learning takes place when the subject matter Is perceived 
by the parents as having relevance for their own purposes. Learning that, 

o 
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Involves a change la the perception of one's self is threatening and tends 
to be resisted. However, when threats to one's self are low, the parent 
makes use of opportunities to lea^n In order to obtain self -enhancement. 
Learning Is facllluted when learners participate In the learning process: 
choosing their own direction, helping to discover learning resources, 
formulating their own problems, deciding their own course of action, living 
with the consequences of each of these choices, then significant learning 
is maximized. 

Mode of Delivery 

Each workshop follows a common approach and/or strategies. The work- 
shop begins with a comiaon structure for the given theme being addressed. A 
workshop period consists of ninety to one hundred-eighty minutes and uses 
diverse teaching methods and approaches that are appropriate for the given 
theme. The workshops are delivered in the target languages of the school 
communities, e.g., Spanish for Spanish dominant/proficient parents. 

The first session begins with an overview presentation of the materials 
prepared for the training. The workshops involve small group discussions, 
critical Incidents, and questlon-and-answer sessions. A field assignment 
(homework) is given, which is due in the next session. The assignment, for 
example, can consist of gathering facts and Information at the local level 
pertaining to the theme. Approaches to gathering the information and 
possible problems are discussed during the Initial sessions. The purpose 
of the fleldwork assignment is two-fold: 

1. It makes the topic immediately relevant by relating it to specific 
applications in actual home /community settings; 

2. It gives the participants an opportunity to begin to develop and 
utilize their skills at working in the educational system, using 
tasks of graduated difficulty. 
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B«tw««a the flrat ^rd th« ••cond lesalon, p«rcicip«ats do th« hom«work 

••slgnmentf, working «lon« or In t«4iM of two. So«« •••IgniMnta can b« don* 

by phone, whlU others will require site irlalte during the Utter pert of the 

training. The following descrlbea a homework asslgnaientt 

For the "How the School Syatema Worka" topic, find out If the local 
library has any book* on local hlatory which would tell you how auch 
the *c^ool has grown In the last 20 years. Find out what the toUl 
budget of the local district Is, how much federal aid they get, and 
how much of the budget goes to teachers' salaries, curriculum, suff 
deTelopnent, facilities, etc. Find out whether school board members 
«re elected at large or from specific geographical areas, and which 
neighborhoods or areas are now represented on the Board. 

In the follow-up session, participants present, share, and discuss the 
information they have gathered. There la role playing of situations 
encountered In the field. Participants role play the value positions of 
various role groups that impact the situation. In order to gain understanding 
of all sides. Overall, 3 to 6 themes are covered in a series of training 
workshops. 

OPERATIOMALIZATIOM OF PARENT EDUCATION TRAILING PROCESS 
The Parent Institute has trained over 2,820 parents in its first two 
years. A key factor, that differentiates such training from other similar 
approaches, has been its commitment to listen to the voices of parents and 
to hear them identify areas of greatest concern to them, without pUcing a 
value judgment on their identified concerns. Through the problem posing 
education process and experiential learning approach, the goal of the 
facilitators (trainers) is to link their voices with the concept of trans- 
formation—enabling parents to take responsibility and action to create 
win-win problem solving situations— enabling them to work with the school, 
while advocating for their children's education. 
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Ovrvt«« of School CoQmunlti«« 

In its two ye*r8 (f*ll L987 to £*U 1989) of p»r«nt tr»ining, th« P*r«nt 
Institute has worked with twenty-three school comnunities in three school 
districts, eighteen being elemenUry schools, four Junior highs, end one high 
school. During this period, only three elemenUry schools heve undertek.n 
level II training for parents. At each of tnese school sites, the school 
leadership Invited the Parent Institute to undertake parent training at 
limited cost to the school site. Funding, prlmarly from private foundations 
and the American Baptist Churches, has provided for suff assistance, phones, 
postage, travel, equipment and duplication of materials directly related to 
the preparation, delivery, and evaluation of each training session. External 
funding has been Intentional In order for the Parent Institute to avoid being 
perceived as a vehicle of a school district for placating the voices of Its 
parents. 

The characteristics of the school communities involved with the Parent 
Institute have the following profile: 



SCHOOL CHAEIACTERISTICS 



Achievement No. School 
Type of ADA Ethnic CTBS Parents Single Organizational 

School SES Range Diversity % Trained Parent Support 



Elementary 19 Low 750 88% 

School Income 



Jr. High 
School 



4 Low 
Income 



975 937. 



High School 1 Low/ 1,500 42% 
Middle 



34 2,406 
(5 Gr) 



23 

(9th Gr.) 
61 

(11th Gr.) 



373 



41 



50% Supportive of Parent 
Training at Level I, 
Some at Level II 

45% Supportive of Parent 
Training at Level I 

33% Limited support of 
Parent Training at 
Level I 
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These schooLr are predominantly at the elementary lavel, they are 
being administered by administrators who initiated conUct with the Parent 
Institute, Eight of the principals are Hispanic, and fifteen White, with 
83Z of the principals being female. 

In many of these schools, school sUff perceived the goals of the 
Parent Institute as far reaching. The majority of these schools have a 
history of very low parent participation. Training in each of the school 
communities was projected to provide at least 100 parents graduates. To 
reach such a number, 250 parents were registered to participate, with 50% 
attending the initial training, and with 40% completing at least few of 
six training themes to graduate. The general skepticism of school personnel 
about the goal of the Parent Institute is best expressed by a school secretary 
who stated: 

**I have been at this school for over fifteen years, 
and we have tried to involve parents. You (Parent 
Institute) will be lucky to get twenty parents, so 
don't have high hopes." 

In addition, these schools are large, over-crowded, scoring at the first 

and second quartile in sUndarized tests. Also, as many as 50% of the homes 

have single parents, who are low income. Lastly, over 80% of the students 

are ethnically diverse--predominatly Latino/Hispanic. 

Dominant Thematic Issues 

Using the parent leadership training process (see figure I), col- 
lectively, over one thousand concerns were documented in the 23 school 
communities. These concerns range from individual issues (pertaining to 
family problems), to issues dealing with school concerns, to district 
practices. During the initial two year period, the following twenty-four 
themes have predominated in the 23 school communities. These themes can be 
clustered into four areas: Student Development/Growth, Home-Family Interaction, 
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School-Hom* Accountability, and School Cul tur«/Communlty Inf luencta* 



themes are: 

Student Development Growth 

1. UndersUndiag Child Development 

2. Lemming end Hotivetion 

3. Bilingual Education and Language Development 

4. Adolescent Grovth and Parenting 

5. Career Choices and College 

6. Self-Bsteem 

7. Sex Education and Personal Growth 

Home-Family Interaction 

1. Harmony Betweea Child-Home-School 

2. Communication and Discipline 

3. Assertive Behavior 

Harmony and Conflict in the Home 
5. Physical and Emotional Abuse 

School-Home Accountability 

1. Parent Rights 

2. Student Achievement and Home-School Collaboration 

3. At Risk Students and Underachievement 

4. School System as an Organization 

5. School Curricula and Teacher Skills 

6. School Climate and Equal Treatment 

School Culture/Community 

1. School Accountability 

2. Cross-CuLtural Communication 

3. Drugs and Alcohol 

4. Community Social Services 

5. Coping with Stress 

6. Racism 

Embedded in the twenty-four themes are parental voices wanting informa- 
tion, needing to network with other parents, and desiring to problem solve 
their concerns. A sample of their voices are documented as follows: In the 
case of home communication and discipline a parent expressed this concern: 

I am aware of my responsibility to guide my child, yet often 
I cannot control my temper when my child fails to follow my 
directions. Out of anger, I say things that I don't mean and 
my children model my behavior. How do other parents deal with 
their anger and discipline at home? 

With respect to harmony between child - home and school , parent voices seek 

guidance in directing their growth. A parent attending level II training 
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expressed this chaage: 



Before attending these vorkshops my husband would 
question ay work with the school. I began to tell 
him what happens when we are not InvolYed. After 
dealing with our differences. • .now I volunteer him 
If there Is something he can do when he Is not 
working... and he'll come. My children are doing 
better and we understand (comprendemos) our roles 
as parents better. 
In the area of harmony b etween chlld-home-school the division of labor 

Is often male dominated. As parents Interact, strategies for dealing with 

home conflict are exchanged. One parent describes the type of conflict the 

faced as her Involvement with the school Increased: 

From the beginning my husband expected me to do 
everything for him if I worked with the school. 
He would tell me that I had not cooked dinner on 
time, or finished cleaning the house, or taken 
care of our home. I felt a lot of pressure from 
him. ' But you know what, 1 felt good that 1 was 
helping my children and the school I Because I 
felt that what I was doing was ImporUnt, slowly* 
my husband changed and "vlo la lus," he saw the light. 

With regard to school accounUbility and how the school Informs 

parents about their child's education, parent voices document the need 

for them to know about the quality of education their children receive. 

A married couple explained: 

Whenever we went to open house the teachers of our 
children would tell us "she is doing fine," "he 
needs to pay more attention, but he is a good boy." 
Then in the fourth and fifth grade we find out he or 
she is not reading at grade level. Why? We were 
told they were doing fine! We come to the school 
to find out what we can do, but they don't explain 
what is wrong. We have to get angry to receive 
attention. Why (por que)? 

In reference to school climate and equal treatment , parent voices expre 

a sense of disempowerment and unequal treatment because they are not English 

proficient. Such dialogue voiced coucem about how their children were 

treated, if they themselves felt unequal. A parent explained: 
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0£t«n vh€n I go to my children* s 8chool» I t%%l 
y«ry uncomforuble (ain gaiua) b«C4tt«« I cannot 
«p«ak Eagliah. A« an adult I can nagotiata in ay 
language vary wall* but whan you ara lisitad in 
English you hara difficulty axpraaaing youraalf » 
I faal atupid (tontu).* And I don't lika tha way 
paopla tranalata. Thay only you a £aw worda. 

I want to ba bilingual to thay at-^ treating m 
as a second class person (ciudadana)» ''y ran a 
ver," they'll see. 

With respect to how the school systea works , parent voices express their 

respect for education and are often frusUted by educators whc perceive this 

respect for the school as apathy or as passiveness. A parent explains: 

Our parents don't understand the "systea!" Thay 
place too much faith on what the school is doing. 
They respect teachers too much! That's OK, but 
thay need to see that things are not OK. Why do we 
have 80 many students reading, writing and computing 
below grade level? Wa cannot tolerate such a situation. 
Our children deserve a better future. We (somoa) are 
tax payers! 

In the area of drug abuse in the community, at a school community, drug 

dealing was abusive. Working with school leadership, parents organized to 

confront the situation. A parent describes the situation. 

We were under seige (nos tenian atrapados) and in 
fear. We said enough (basta). We could no longer 
allow drug dealings around our school. Our chil- 
dren were walking in fear, we were afraid to work 
with law enforcement. Our parents united and formed 
a community "watch dog" committ"3e. The police was 
convinced to provide extra assisUnce. Slowly, 
we are overcoming drugs; and our childreci can now 
play. 

Lastly, as an example of parent voices, in the area of assertive 
behavior , parents wanted strategies for dealing with intimidation by 
school personnel, in their dealings with social service agencies, or even 
in their communication with their spouses. What is aggressive behavior? 
What is passive behavior? What is responsible (assertive) behavior? These 
issues they wanted to study, in order for them to be more effective in com- 
municating. A parent, participating in level II training, explained: 
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Th« w«y pcopU ULk to n«, often aggressively 
(sin respetc) or In an abusive manner, makes me 
uncomfortable and makes me mad. If I need Infor- 
mation or want a question answered, people are 
rude and unattentlve (sin a tendon) to me, because 
of how I look (prleta) or how I speak. How do I 
deal with such behavior and responsibly demand my 
rights? 

>' Parent empowerment Is a process. It Is dialogue. It Is problem solving 

with and through people. It Is expressing one's opinion. It Is taking action 
on Issues that negate the tight to equal participation, choice, and quality 
education for all chlldem. Hampden-Tumer (1975) refers to these type of 
behaviors as Increasing the quality of one's perception, one's self-esteem 
and competence to Invest one's energy In Improving the human condition. 
The Parent Institute Is committed to this empowerment process and In the 
Improvement of the quality of life of children, their right to competence 
and equal partlcapatlon la our democracy. 

ORGANIZATIONAL TENSIONS AND THE LANGUAGE OF POSSIBILITIES 

Language of Posslblllcles 

Hidden la the voices of parents Is their desire for alternatives, the 
language of possibilities, In creating responsive democratic schooling. 
Such schooling calls for the right to Informed knowledge. Individual freedom, 
choice, equal opportunity, and equal participation (Benellos Roussopolus, 
1971; Pearl, 1989). 

The Initial work of the Parent Institute has produced a language of 
possibilities through active parent Involvement with school communities. 
Such activity has also produced tension, the tension of possibilities, 
alternatives, and desire for change. 

Among the most salient Issues that have arisen as parents exert their 
voices and basic rights .3 advocates of their children and community are 
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their following concerns: 

1. Teneion in couucunicetion and Negotiations . As p* rents have become 
more actively involved with the schools and their behavior has 
become more assertive in dealing and communicating with school 
personnel, tension in communicating styles and what constitutes 
home and school accountability is aa issue of concern. Preparing 
the school community to perceive and address these behavior as 
positive and ss part of the dialogue between the school and the 
home is an imperative task for the Parent Institute. 

2. Tension in school control . As parents exert their voices and 
express their concerns (e.g., school facilities) to ttie school 
leadership and school board, sociopolitical and organizational 
sparks are noticeable as school site leadership are requested to 
control their communities. Parent training directed at parents 
taking responsibility for the well-being of their child and community 
will generate positive tension that, if addressed responsibly, should 
lead to win-win situations and not a win-lose relationship. 

3. Tension in parents as advocat es. As parents become advocates for 
their children and their community, such behavior is often perceived 
as an intrusion into the normalacy of a classr om or school site. 
Rather, the intrusion should be treated as leverage for developing 

a bridge between the parents, teacher, student and administrator, 
producing one force that has the same objective - developing the potential 
of the students and their career opportunities. 

4. Tension in parents 43 co-equal partners . As parents focus their 
concerns on their children's development and raise questions about 
their academic and social skills, parents express that they are 
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not accepted as coequal partners by school personnel. Facllluting 
acceptance from the professional educational community that low 
income parents are co-equals is a social and political attitude 
that must be addressed. 

5. Tension in systems change . As parents articulate problems, 
conditions, and solutions away from a deficit perspective (people 
blaming) to a perspective of systems change. Such approach will 
increase parent-school-community tension and will require dialogue 
that moves away from people blaming each other for disempowering 
conditions to an ecological operational approach based on the invol- 
vement of families, social agencies, the school and problem solving. 

6. Tension in school organizational support . 

As parents become a force in their school communities, the organi- 
zational commitment and actual support to provide parents with 
on-going training diminishes. Few school communities initiate 
follow-up training after the Parent Institute completes its initial 
work. Parent empowerment is an on-going process that requires 
faith, respect, patience, and work. 
From a different critical perspective, the members of the Parent 
Institute met in the fall of 1989, in a retreat format, to evaluate its 
strengths and weaknesses in its work to empower parents to be advocates 
of their children and community. The results of the retreat, using a 
force field analysis approach, yielded the following issues: 
Strengths of Parent Institute 

Perscr. to person 
Empowerment 

Break the myth that Hispanic community is passi/e 
Cultural sensitivity 
Consistent, dedicated/leadership 
Activism-results-driven 
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R«pr«aeatS"»ideolosX (board & tUff ) 

Par«iit-C€nt€r€d 

Outiida school ayataa 

Mathod of work with achooLt/paraata 

Safa to axpraaa opinloa 

Mutual support 

Pocua on comon probLana rathar thati dlffarancat 

SaLf-halp ralianca 

CurricuLua driran by parant input 

PaciliUtaa raUtiooahipa, conrlcfcirxg changing attituda* 

Program rasponaiva to invoLva paranta 

Racognisaa strangth of paranta 

Ratpact for paranta 

Strong cara of Instructors 

MuLti Lingual 

Nufflbar of voLuntaars 

Kay school principal involvamant 

Parant recruitnant nathod and follow up 

Positivaly parcaivad by parants-community 

Sansitizas school district 

Put parant involvamant on tha aganda 

Attention to da tail/system 



Waaknassas of Parent Institute 

Lack of 5 year plan 
Head to multiply leadership 
Dependency on in"*kind contributions 
Maed for diva-sified funding 

Dependency on xey volunteers for organizational operations 

Inadaquate core funding 

Issua of program institutionalization 

Organization policies and procedures 

Mo store front for parents 

Issua of membership organization 

Need office space 

Need equipment 

Problem maintaining graduate contact 

Parent family /problems (e.g., health, drugs, abuse, etc.) 

Need grater organizational capacity to follow up and return to schools 

Lack of adequate chilu care at school sitc^s 

Among its greatest strengths are the core of facilitators, its strong 
commitment to parents, and its sensitivity to respecting and nurturing 
parents. Among its weaknesses are the constant pressure to obtain external 
funding to operate Parent Institute, its organizational structure, and lack 
re-Aurces to address the complexity of social, economic, psychological 
issues and problems that are interrelated with the quality of life of the 
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fMlIl«a participating lu training. 

Uhil* tha firat two yaara of work by tha Parant Inatituta for Quality 
Education hava baan damnding and proniaing, auch .ndaavofa hava challangad 
thoaa involvad with tha Inatituta to continua to work with paranta, taachara, 
•tudanta, and adminiatrators in problam poaing aducation. Our initial work 
and raaaarch haa convlncad ua that not only ara low incona parants intaraatad, 
willing, and aocially raaponaibla for improving the quality of aducation 
provided to thair children, but that a viaion exiata for aaking achooling a 
truly democratic and empowering inatitution. Vftile our work haa been 
exploratory and convincing to many educators, it remaina inaufficient and 
incomplete aa we prepare to address a number of structural and social 
tensions that disempower children. In the words of Reverend Vahac Mardiroaian, 
"low students performance is due to neglect, not the child's ability." We 
increase our committment to tha task that no child should fail to receive an 
education, as the schools In the urban centers throughout our nation become 
majority ethnically diverse, and for the most part low income. 
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